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THE CARE 


OF BOOKS 


Miss CorNnELIA Marv 1N, Library Instructor 


With all the progress in library work, 
we are still in a very unsatisfactory condi- 
tion as regards the care of books. Visits 
to libraries are positively depressing when 
one sees a succession of collections of 
tagged and dirty books. It really seems 
of first importance to teach the care of 
books, and to offer to readers only clean, 
attractive volumes. The use of a public 
library is one of the few business connec- 
tions which a child has on his own account. 
Whatever influence the books may have 
upon him will be secondary to the lesson 
which he may get in the care and appre- 
ciation of public property. He may be 
taught in the library respect for the rights 
and pleasures of other people, and that the 
misuse of books is an infringement upon 
these rights. It sometimes seems that en- 
thusiasm for new methods of work leads 
the librarian to ignore this matter. The 
two greatest points in children’s work are 
to have only good books and to have these 
clean. It is comparatively easy to. start a 
crusade for clean books in a new library, 


but with many of us the question is, how to 
interest children in the care of books when 
most of the books are in miserable condi- 
tion. Under such conditions there are 
some things which may be done, and the 
simplest is for the librarian and assistants 
themselves to handle books carefully. If 
books are slammed on the loan desk, 
roughly handled or thrown on to a chair 
or table, without regard for binding, and 
with little respect for the book itself, noth- 
ing in the care of books can be expected or 
requested of the patrons of the library. 
If books are kept in perfect order on the 
shelves, with a good supply of book sup- 
ports; if they are always handled carefully 
at the loan desk; if a pile of wrapping 
paper is provided for rainy days and no 
book is issued without a cover on such 
days; if dirty books are freely discarded 
and burned, even though they are in de- 
mand and may not be at once replaced; 
if these things are done, even without for- 
mal instruction, readers will come to give 
better care to the books. 
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One mistake very commonly made is to 
allow books which need binding or mend- 
ing to go into circulation, thinking it an 
economy to use a book as much as possi- 
ble before it goes to the bindery. It 
should be the rule of all libraries never to 
allow a book with loose leaves to be issued. 
It is a great extravagance to circulate 
books which are loose mroughout and 
ready for the bindery, as a section may be 
lost and rebinding made impossible, re- 
placement being necessary at double the 
cost of binding. It is surely a mistake, 
also, to rebind soiled books. Once a 
month, at least, there should be a careful 
examination of the shelves and a weeding 
out of ragged books. I find that many 
trustees object to discarding and with- 
drawing a large number of books, but that 
is, of course, because it is unusual. If 
they understood from the beginning that 
there must be a number of withdrawals 
every year, and that it is a virtue rather 
than an extravagance, it would not come 
so hard. It is really an economy, as the 
books which are left in good condition will 
be better cared for. The annual budget 
should include a certain amount for re- 
placing worn books. It should also be 
clearly understood that all books are not 
to be replaced, but that the library is for- 
tunate in being able to withdraw those 
which are no longer in demand or which 
may be replaced by better works. 

Another simple method for interesting 
children in the care of books is to display 
on a bulletin board some which have been 
badly used, with a note explaining the 
trouble and the consequences, that is, 
showing that all who might wish to use 
that book will suffer from its ill treat- 
ment; talks given in the school rooms; a 
word to an individual child who takes 
home a fresh book or one which needs es- 
pecial care; a display of new and attrac- 
tive books, with notes in the paper, and a 
notice posted over these books, will all 
help. Many librarians give these new 
books only to those who come with clean 
hands, and who commonly care for the 
books loaned to them. The Maxson book 

mark, with advertisements on one side, 
may be had without charge, and is good 
not only for the children to use as a book 
mark, but also for reading aloud at fre- 
quent intervals in the school room, The 
Wisconsin book cover had been quite 
widely used, and may possibly be secured 
again in quantities if there is a demand 
for it. 

Books in light covers may be varnished, 
and white binding should be absolutely 
avoided for a public library. The book 
dealers should be directed never to send 
a book in a white cover, and if there is no 
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edition in another binding, to cancel the 
order. In many cases white bindings are 
sent because they are in stock where there 
are others for the same book. Part of 
the titles in the Cosy corner series are 
bound in white cloth, but there are dark 
bindings also which may be had upon re- 
quest. 

The most remarkable collection of chil- 
dren’s books which I have seen is that in 
the Marshfield WNublic library, where all 
the books on the shelves are clean and in 
good condition. They are not all new 
books, as the library has been open since 
1901, but even Tomlinson’s books, which 
are ordinarily in such bad shape, are per- 
fectly clean and in good condition after 
circulating thirty or forty times. This is 
due to the great respect for books shown 
by the librarian and assistant. Every book 
which is given to a child is put in a paper 
cover, which the child puts in the waste 
basket after he returns the book. Books 
are cleaned inside and out with powdered 
pumice stone, soiled books are withdrawn, 
binding is done in time, new books are is- 
sued as rewards of merit, and above all, 
books are kept in perfect order on the 
shelves and are carefully handled at the 
loan desk. In some cases it may be pos- 
sible to withdraw the reader’s card tem- 
porarily when books have been abused. 

The following suggestions to readers on 
the care of books were printed in the bul- 
letin of the Providence (R. I.) public li- 
brary for February, 1898, and might well 
be reprinted and freely used in every pub- 
lic library: 


SUGGESTIONS TO READERS ON THE CARE OF 
BOOKS 

In the use of the books of a public. li- 
brary, it is found sometimes that even 
those who have a genuine regard and af- 
fection for a book fail to keep in mind cer- 
tain points of considerable importance. 

Below are mentioned several of the ways 
in which we may,—probably unintention- 
ally,—injure or damage a book; and it is 
very much to be desired that the teachers 
and parents of the children who use the 
books should impress on the minds of these 
young readers the necessity for avoiding 
this injury and damage. 

1. Books are injured by wetting a 
thumb or finger to turn over a leaf. 

[To this it should be added that the use of 
a book with hands which are in any way 
moist, soiled, or greasy, is disastrous to the 
book, as is also any attempt to combine the 
reading of it with the eating of a meal.] 

2. Also by so taking hold of the leaf 
(in order to turn it over) as to cause it 
to tear on the edge. 

[The larger sizes of books are peculiarly li- 
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able to injury from this cause, and it can 
usually be avoided in such cases by taking 
hold of the upper right hand corner, rather 
than the lower, in order to turn over.] 


3. Also by using a book in a manner 
for which its construction or binding has 
not prepared it. 


{This will include violently wrenching the 
book open in the middle, if just sent from the 
bindery,’ instead of opening a few leaves at 
each end of the book, and coming gradually 
to the middle. It will also include leaving a 
book of any considerable size standing on its 
fore edge, instead of standing on its end or 
lying on its side.] 


4. Also by lack of care in using or clos- 
ing an open book. 

[This will include leaning the elbows on the 
open pages of the book; and piling on an open 
book one or more other books; and also leav- 
ing a book open when not in use. The temp- 
tation is a strong one to leave a large book 
open? when leaving the room for any length of 
time. Yet any volume,—particularly one 
which contains plates or maps,—is seldom 
safe from dust or other damage unless closed. 
A book-mark in the book, or an entry on a 
memorandum slip, will serve equally well the 
purpose of referring back to the point where 
the student left off. 2 

In books of large size, as folios or quartos, 
an unfolded map or plate is subject to the 
danger of being doubled over by too careless 
closing, and a folded map or plate is frequently 
found, after long usage, to be doubled over 
on different folds from those which the pub- 
lishers intended, thus rendering its condition 
insecure, and exposing it to the danger of 
tearing or loss. An early reporting of any 
such insecurity of a map or plate will be of 
service in preserving it.] 

5. By some injurious methods of “keep- 
ing the place” in reading. 

[These include turning down the corners of 
leaves or plates, (thus making the book a dog- 
eared copy); leaving the book open, face 
downwards, (thus inevitably wrenching the 
stitches apart); and placing an _ unsuitable 
marker in the book, (such as_ pencils, letters, 
school compositions, articles of food, matches, 
tooth-picks, handkerchiefs, paper-cutters, etc.). 
A single thin slip of pauper is always an unob- 
jectionable form of book-mark, and may be had 
of any one of the attendarts, for this pur- 
pose. ] 


6. By marking with a pen or pencil, or 
otherwise. 

[Should any actual error be found in the 
book, typographical or otherwise, readers are 
requested to bring it to the librarian’s atten- 
tion on a separate memorandum, rather than 
to mark the page itself. The proper correc- 
tion will then be made in the book, at the li- 
brary, in connection with a stamp, which will 
show that it is an authorized correction. 

If not for the correction of an error, there 
remains of course no occasion, whatever, for 
any marking of a public library book. Note- 

It sometimes happens that a book which 
requires either rebinding or the replacing of 
some loose leaves igs used in an imperfect con- 
dition too long, before sending it to be rebound 
or repaired. Teachers who find that in the 
course of several months’ use of “school du- 
Plicates,”” one or more volumes are beginning 
to show signs of wear, are requested to send 
them back to the library to be exchanged for 
copies in better condition. 

2See also what is said below, on leaving a 
smaller book open, face downwards. 
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taking can be done on separate memoranda, 
which the attendants will be glad to supply. 

Deliberate and wanton marking, as well as 
mutilation of the books by cutting out por- 
tions of them, are severely punishable by the 
state statute.] 

7. By being carried to or irom the li- 
brary without due care, and consequently 
damaged. 

{This injury may include being squeezed too 
tightly in a bouk-strap; or being dropped in a 
dusty road; or being dropped in snow or 
water; or being unsheltered from a rain or 
snow storm. 

Wrapping paper is at all times kept at the 
delivery desk, and on stormy Gays a sign is 
posted there, requesting such readers as have 
no effectual means of protecting the books, to 
have them wrapped in the paper, to be taken 
to their homes. Readers are also very earn- 
estly requested to observe the same precau- 
tions, in returning the books, from _ their 
homes, to the library.] 

8. By being taken from a shelf, or re- 
turned to it, without due care. 

[Where books are on open shelves, as in the 
reading rooms or study rooms, many of them 
bear the marks of having been taken down 
carelessly by taking hold of the projecting top 
of the rounded back, thus tearing the binding 
down the back. A slight pressure of the books 
on either side of the one desired will enable 
the reader to grasp the book half way down, 
and thus avoid any strain on it. In replacing 
a book, an attempt to crowd it into a shelf 
already full with result in a wrenching of the 
cover. Readers are requested to leave on the 
tables the books which have been taken from 
open shelves, to be replaced by the attendant, 
and to have any instances of too close crowd- 
ing corrected at that time.) 


In looking forward to the approaching 
removal to new quarters, with their greatly 
improved conditions, as regards freedom 
from dust, freedom from crowding, and 
comparative freedom from deteriorating in- 
fluences generally, it is greatiy to be de- 
sired that the books may be kept in ap- 
proximately good condition. A: book which 
is in good condition, as regards sound 
binding, neat pages, and unsoiled paper 
wrapper, is a civilizing influence. Unfor- 
tunately, the counterpart of this carries 
with it an almost equally demoralizing in- 
fluence. Readers are requested, therefore, 
to bring to the notice of the attendance any 
instances of soiled covers, etc., which may 
have escaped attention. 


Probably most librarians have given 
some thought to this matter and have 
suggestions to offer. These will be most 
welcome and will be printed for the bene- 
fit of all. 


The bird slides of the Auv- 
dubon society have been used 
in Portage, Columbus, Ocon- 
omowoc, Ashland, Hudson, and Superior, 


Audubon 
bird slides 


and will soon be used in Lake Mills. They 
have been much enjoyed at all these places. 

At Merrill, the lantern slides on Switzer- 
land were exhibited to 500 children. 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


Miss L. E. Stearns, Library Visitor 


The interest taken in the free traveling 
library movement is particularly gratify- 
ing. The ready acceptance of the offer of 
traveling libraries proves the value of the 
work done by the school libraries in stim- 
ulating the desire for good literature. 
This fact was recently noticeable in Trem- 
pealeau county, where ten traveling li- 
braries of a county system were located 
in three days. In the fear that a ‘written 
application might be too late, the rural 
telephone lines were utilized by eager 
farmers in sending in applications to se- 
cure the libraries. But little difficulty was 
experienced in La Crosse county in estab- 
lishing the boxes of the new system; the 
demand being so great an additional li- 
brary was secured from a friend of 
libraries to supplement those of the county 
and Woman’s club. 

At its spring meeting the County board 
of Chippewa county, by a vote of 18 to 7, 
established a county system of traveling 
libraries and appropriated $500 for the 
purpose. The libraries will be sent out 
from the public library at the county seat. 
This is the eighth system to be established 
in the state. It is a matter of surprise that 
librarians at county seats in other coun- 
ties do not take more interest in securing 
such systems for their communities. The 
Commission will gladly cooperate to this 
end. 

State traveling libraries have recently 
been located at Fountain City, Modena, 
Nelson and Tell in Buffalo county. A 
station will be established shortly at Alma, 

The Commission has recently aided the 
county traveling library authorities of 
Sauk county in re-establishing a discon- 
tinued station. No station is ever aban- 
doned in the state without an inquiry into 
the cause and an expressed desire to aid 
in continuing the station. The fact is 
realized that the work attendant upon the 
care and issuance of the books is wholly 
voluntary and ofttimes of a self-sacrificing 
nature to a degree not realized by the un- 
initiated. In Wood county, at one time, 
the traveling library that had the largest 
circulation was in charge of a man who 
was the village postmaster, school clerk, 
justice of the peace, and section boss on 
the railroad. A library is occasionally re- 
turned to the Commission with a notice 
not to send another, no reason being given 
for the suspension. Sometimes no cause 
can be elicited, even upon second and 
third inquiry. Justice to the local com- 
munity would demand that every effort 


— of the Century, vols. 32, 35, 
*. 


should be made by the retiring librarian to 
secure a successor before a library is finally 
relinquished. Where the library is tried 
and the librarian finds the circulation 
small, notice should be sent to the Com- 
mission that suggestions in the matter of 
bettering conditions may be forwarded. 
Much depends upon the personal attitude 
of the librarian in promoting the circula- 
tion of the books. A librarian, interested 
and zealous in the work, can ofttimes make 
a little collection of good books a source 
of inspiration, cheer and instruction in a 
community. Circulation statistics received 
from communities similar in size often 
vary widely. This can usually be traced 
to the personal attitude of the one in 
charge. An indifferent librarian begets an 
indifferent circulation, while an earnest, 
enthusiastic worker will get every particle 
of good out of a library that can be ex- 
tracted from it. 

A circular letter was recently sent to 
county superintendents of schools asking 
for names of persons that might be inter- 
ested in securing traveling libraries. This 
circular met with a ready response and a 
number of libraries have already been lo- 
cated. The Commission is grateful for 
this cooperation. 

During the coming year it is hoped to 
continue the traveling library institutes 
begun in Dunn and Wood counties some 
years ago, and to conduct such institutes 
in counties possessing county systems, to- 
gether with other counties where travel- 
ing libraries are of sufficient number to 
warrant such meetings. The meetings of 
this nature that have been held in Dunn 
and Wood counties h»ve been productive 
of much good in bringing together fellow 
workers for an exchange of ideas. An in- 
stitute rightly conducted should prove a 
source of encouragement and inspiration. 


Dr. F. W. Epley of New 


A fine 
medical 
library 


Richmond recently acquired 
the medical library of 2,000 
volumes of the late Dr. Sam- 
uel C. Johnson of Hudson. The carefully 
selected library comprises latest as well as 
valuable old works, and is considered one 
of the best libraries of medical literature in 
the state. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 
Vaughn Library, Ashland—Harper’s, vols. 1 
to 70, bound. 
Public Library, Neillsville—New bound vol- 
41-43, 52, 
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"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


NEWS AND NOTES CONCERNING WISCONSIN LIBRARIES 


APPOINTMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Calkins. Arthur Calkins has succeeded 
R. T. O’Neil as librarian at Hillsboro. 

Castellue. Mrs. W. L. Castelloe has suc- 
ceeded Miss Dill as librarian at Prescott. 

Eijliott. Miss Julia E. Elliott, formerly 
of Marinette, is organizing the library at 
Manistee, Mich. 

Huntington. Mrs. Cora P. Huntington 
has been made hbrarian of the Platteville 
library. 

McKee. Miss Syrene McKee, who at- 
tended the Wisconsin Summer school, is 
librarian of the American library in Ma- 
nila. She is now organizing and catalog- 
ing the 20,000 volumes which have been 
donated. Miss McKee writes that it is a 
fine field for library extension, as there are 
very few people in the island who appreci- 
ate the possibilities of library work. There 
is a small fee charged for the use of the 
library, but it will be entirely free in a 
short time. 

Stillman. 


Miss Mary L. Stillman hav- 
ing resigned:as superintendent of the cir- 
culating department, Milwaukee public li- 
brary, has been succeeded by Mr. Joseph 


V. Cargill. Miss Stillman is shortly to be 
married to Mr. August H. Grath. 
IWVoodward. Mrs. Hattie C. Swetland 
having resigned as librarian at Reedsburg, 
Mrs. Clara Woodward has been appointed 
in her place. 
GIFTS 


Arcadia. The $5,000 Carnegie gift has 
been formally accepted. 

Beloit. The Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion gave $100 to the library, part of the 
proceeds of the county fair held in Febru- 
ary. The money will be used for children’s 
books. 

The East End club having presented the 
library with $27, new books amounting to 
that sum will be purchased. 

Chippewa Falls. Hon, Thad Pound has 
given the library 800 volumes which he 
loaned in 1895, the books comprising the 
congressional library accumulated by him 
many years ago. There are many war his- 
tories, geographical surveys, congressional 
records, and valuable monographs in the 
collection. 

Durand. One hundred volumes have 
been added to the shelves of the public li- 
brary by gift from the Congregational 
Sunday school. 


Edgerton. The heirs of James and Eliza 
Culton have deeded to the city a site suit- 
able for a public library building. In rec- 
ognition of the gift, the Comomn council 
has adopted a resolution designating that 
the auditorium in the building to be erected 
shall be known as Culton Memorial hall. 
Andrew Carnegie has agreed to give 
$10,coo on the usual conditions, and the 
Council has accepted these. 

Fond du Lac. Three handsome Rook- 
wood jardinicres have been presented by 
Mrs. NN. C. Giffin. The Daughters of the 
Revolution have given Munsell’s Genealog- 
ical index. 

Footviile. A supper given by the ladies 
has added $22 to the book fund. 

Green Bay. The fine archaeological col- 
lection owned by J. P. Schumacher, which 
was loaned to the Brown County Histori- 
cal society, has been placed in the public 
library for permanent exhibition. The 
collection is in cases furnished by the His- 
torical society. 

Kildourn. A “carnival of nations’ was 
given for the benefit of the library, The 
net proceeds, amounting to $100.15, will be 
used towards extinguishing the debt on the 
library building. 

La Crosse. Gifts for the children’s room 
during the past year aggregated $322.50 for 
furnishing, and $140.44 for books. 

Mr. Ellis B. Usher tas contributed 
largely to the collection of local history, 
including a set of city directories. 

Marinette. The Alfred Tennyson club 
and the Young Girls’ Literary society, of 
East Marinette, have given to the library 
two Copley prints, reproductions of mural 
paintings in the Boston public library. 

Menasha. Mr. Henry S. Smith, son of 
the founder of the Elisha D. Smith library, 
has contributed 228 bound volumes of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine to the periodical 
reference collection. The period covered 
by this valuable set is from 1731 to 1868. 

Portage. The library has recently se- 
cured as a gift from the Smithsonian In- 
sitution an exhibit of plaster casts of pre- 
historic implements. Unfortunately, no 
more of these sets can be obtained from 
the Institution. 

Superior. By gift from the Minnesota 
Historical society, the librsry has secured 
a full set of its Collections, dating from 
1850. Mr. Nathaniel P. Langford, presi- 
dent of the society, has also sent his work, 
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Vigilante days and ways, in two volymes, 
recounting experiences in Montana during 
the early era of lawlessness. 


NOTES 


Appleton. Miss Dwight has been giving 
a series of talks on the use of the library 
to the high school students, taking small 
groups into the librarv rooms. 

Ashland. Miss Mitchell is planning a 
schoo! duplicate collection, a branch library 
in the east end, and is arranging for a 
traveling library in one of the mills at a 
distance from the library. 

Mrs. Augusta Kennedy conducted the 
children’s story hour recently, telling a 
number of original stories written for her 
own grandchildren. 

Athens. <A traveling library having been 
secured from the Commission, a small 
reading room will be maintained, to be 
kept open three evenings weekly. It is 
hoped to make this the nucleus of a free 
public library. 

Bayfield. Miss Mussell has sent out 
three traveling libraries to places in the 
county. The play, Mrs. Wiggs, recently 
given for the library, netted $82 for the 
book fund. An operetta is to be given in 
May for the benefit of the library. 

Beloit. The model library of children’s 
books sent out by the Commission was 
shown in Beloit after the state meeting. 
Miss Bell writes in regard to it: “The pa- 
rents enjoyed the books very much, and I 
think got many ideas from them. I simply 
laid the best ones on the tables and told 
them what little I knew of the best stories 
for the various ages of their children. I 
think I got as much out of it as the par- 
ents themselves, for I found out what the 
children read and whether the parents 
cared for good reading or not. Some of 
them had never been in the library before, 
and some wanted to buy these books from 
here. They all made lists of the books 
here, and I was glad they did for most of 
them had no idea of author, publisher or 
edition. I sold eleven of Miss Hewins’ 
catalogs. I think the children themselves 
enjoyed the new books as well as any one. 
It was just fun to see them. They sat 
anywhere there was a place and the places 
were not very many. We had such a pleas- 
ant evening when Mrs. Bill read Miss 
Lyman’s paper to the teachers and club 
ladies. When she finished the paper, one 
of the teachers asked her to tell a story. 
The teachers and some of the ladies had 
not seen the books, so they were all looked 
over again by them and nearly everyone 
went home with lists for their own children 
or some one elses. Next month Mrs. Bell 
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will give us a Japanese evening, folk-lore, 
etc. We will have her brasses and coppers 
here, also some fine Japanese prints she 
has.” 

Cumberland. The board members are 
working on the plans for a $10,000 build- 
ing. It is hoped that at least three adjoin- 
ing towns will unite in the support of the 
library, and if this is the case, a rest room 
and a large meeting room for the farmers 
and public will be arranged in the base 
ment. 


Durand. The project of a $5,000 library 
building is under discussion, and Andrew 
Carnegie may be asked to add the city to 
his long list. 

Fox Lake. A public meeting was held 

early in April to consider the establishment 
of a free public library. A committee was 
appointed to arrange the preliminary steps. 


Fort Atkinson. The library has been re- 
moved to quarters opposite the old loca- 
tion. 

Hartland. A circulating library club has 
been started with a membership of twenty- 
one. At the close of each year, it is pro- 
posed to donate the books to the public li- 
brary. 

Kaukauna. The new Carnegie building 
will have dimensions 62x37 feet. The 
plans as adopted provide, in the first story, 
a reading and book room, 17x47 feet; ref- 
erence room, 17x21 feet; children’s room, 
17x21 feet; librarian’s room, I1xI5_ feet. 
In the basement there will be an assembly 
room, 34x20 feet; class room, 20x17 feet. 

The building is designed in the late Eng- 
lish Gothic style, with local stone basement 
and Bedford stone trimmings. The walls 
above the basement will be a deep red pav- 
ing brick, and the gables will be half-tim- 
bered and plastered with rough cast. The 
windows are high in the front of the build- 
ing, but low on the ends, thus securing the 
best view of the river. The plan, as a 
whole, represents the latest ideas in library 
design, and the exterior will be a pleasing 
contrast to the commonly accepted type of 
small libraries. 


Kenosha. The library was closed one 
week in March on account of smallpox. 
This library loans a good many books to 
country people and to district school teach- 
ers, and as there were several cases of 
smallpox in the county, it was thought best 
to close the library. 

La Crosse. The opening of the chil- 
dren’s room in the Washburn library has 
given a great impetus to the use of juvenile 
literature. Since the room was opened 
1,300 cards have been issued, and this num- 
ber exceeds the total number of books 
available for the children. 
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Marinette. Miss Della Raiche, acting li- 
brarian, has prepared a bibliography of 
articles on primary election to be found in 
the local library. 

Merrill. A branch library is to be placed 
in the Sixth ward school. 

An interesting experiment, following out 
a suggestion contained in the April Bulle- 
tin, is to be tried by Miss Helen Price, li- 
brarian. Foreign-born adults desirous of 
studying English are to be formed into a 
class, the facilities of the library being pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

Milwaukee. A valuable set of maps has 
been secured by the public library from 
Misses Julia and Mary Lapham, daughters 
of Dr. Increase A. Lapham. Besides the 
city maps, which started in 1846, and were 
issued annually for many years, the set in- 
cludes maps dating back to Milwaukee’s 
village days. 

Monroe. The Ludlow memorial library 
is nearing completion, and the city library 
will be installed there about May 1. 

New London. The library has recently 
been closed and new records started by 
Miss Mary Bevans, who has been working 
for the Commission. The appropriation is 
doubled this year, and the board hopes to 
secure better quarters. 

Oconto. A renting collection has been 
introduced. 

Prescott. Miss Louise Duve, of the 
Commission, has classified the library and 
given instruction to the volunteer libra- 
rians. The library will soon be moved to 
a building recently bought by the city. 
The books are free to country people. The 
library has been carried on through the ef- 
forts of an association. 

Racine. The circulation for March was 
7,569, 500 more than any previous month 
since the library has been in existence. 
Two hundred and four cards were given 
to new readers during the month. 

Rhinelander. A school room _ library 
has been planned for the North side. In 
visiting the fifth grade the librarian found 
that though 28 children had cards, only 10 
were in use, owing to the distance from the 
library. A deposit station is being planned 
for the people in the same vicinity and will 
be located in a grocery store. 

Rice Lake. The new library building is 
finished, and the library will be moved at 
once. 

Sheboygan. Members of the Contempo- 
rary club advocate opening of the library 
on Sunday afternoons. 

Stanley. A deposit station has been 
started at South Settlement, about six 
miles from town. The books are kept in a 
farmer’s house and are much appreciated. 
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The Norwegian Young People’s society has 
voted to give their 200 Norwegian books 
to the public library. The library board 
has recently decided to close the library in 
the evening to children under high school 
age. It was found that the library offered 
an excuse for bringing small children 
down town after supper. A cork carpet 
has been put into the children’s room. 
The second annual contest for the gold 
medal offered by the library board to stu- 
dents of the high school for excellence in 
declamatory work was held March 3ist. 
There has been great interest in the con- 
tests and they have resulted in fine work. 

Stevens Point. By vote of the board, the 
privileges of the library have been ex- 
tended to all residents of Portage county. 
Evening hours have been extended to 9 
o'clock instead of 8, as heretofore. 

Superior. The library has circulated 
over 1,200 books a month at the deposit 
stations about the city. A branch is 
maintained at the mission, and books are 
issued daily from 12 to 2. This branch 
consists of men’s books and_ children’s 
books, the latter being issued after Sunday 
school. It reaches a class of people who 
have not heretofore used the library. 
Blanks advertising the main library have 
been distributed at the Mission, and it has 
been found that the use of the branch has 
brought people to it. The visitors at the 
Mission change so constantly it is hard to 
keep them informed in regard to the books 
and the library. 

A number of excellent lectures have 
been given in the Superior library. The at- 
taken to locate county traveling libraries 
tendance has been large and the interest 
gratifying. Dr. W. M. Wilson lectured 
April 4 on “How weather forecasts are 
made.” 

Washburn. The new Carnegie library 
was formally opened April 8. 

Wausaukee. Senator Harlan P. Bird, 
through whose generosity the library has 
been maintained, has suggested that a pub- 
lice meeting be called to consider the ad- 
visability of turning the library over to the 
town. 


The new La Crosse county 
reli traveling libraries have been 
traveling located at Bangor, Rockland, 
libraries Greenfield, Washington, 
Burns,, Midway, Campbell Barre Mills, 
French Island, Shelby, Holmen, New Am- 
sterdam and Onalaska. Steps have been 
in West Salem, Mindora, and Stevens- 
town. Six of the libraries were donated to 
the county by the Twentieth Century club 
of La Crosse. 


La Crosse 
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NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Miss Cornea Marvin, Library Instructor 


Cedric Chivers, the Eng- 
lish binder, has opened an 
office at 542 Fifth avenue, 
New York city, and is send- 
ing to American libraries catalogs of books 
bound from the sheets in his patent bind- 
ing. It is said that these books will wear, 
without rebinding, as long as they are clean 
and the paper keeps whole. The advan- 
tages in this would be in avoiding the nec- 
essity of withdrawing popular books for 
purposes of rebinding; in the saving of time 
and expense in preparation and shipment 
for rebinding; and finally, in having from 
the beginning a book which will last longer 
than the new and rebound book together, 
as the binding from sheets before the book 
has been used is much stronger than the 
rebinding of books issuea tn publishers’ 
bindings. 

The catalogs contain many books com- 
monly found in our public libraries, and 
the additional cost is not great. For in- 
stance, Beard’s Out-door handybook, which 
lists at $2 and would probably be sold to a 
library at about $1.35, would cost $2 in the 
Chivers binding. This may seem rather a 
high price for rebinding, but considering 
the fact that there is to be no further ex- 
pense put into the book in time or money, 
and that readers are to have the use of it 
from the time it comes to the library, it 
does not seem objectionable. At any rate, 
it is worth while investigating, especially 
for books which are not issued in inex- 
pensive editions. The list includes a good 
many books in higher priced editions than 
those which we usually recommend, 
These of course, need not be bought. As 
an example, Nan, by Mrs. Lucy L. Lillie, 
which should be bought in Harper’s 60c 
edition, will cost 38c, and would probably 
be very much soiled by the time the bind- 
ing is loose, so it would be better to throw 
it away and get a new copy than to replace 
it. It is chiefly for the heavier books which 
would not last for the average reading, 
that the difficulty will come in, those par- 
ticularly of Stoddard, Tomlinson, and 
Page, which are included in the list, and 
Mrs. Dodge’s Hans Brinker. 

Every librarian should send for the cata- 
logs and make the experiment, as_ this 
seems to offer a solution to one of our 
most difficult problems. 


Rebinding 
made 
unnecessary 


In the Library Association 
Record for July 15, 1904, there 
is a very interesting article on 
Weeding-out and kindred problems. We 


Weeding 
out 


should remember President Eliot’s sugges- 
tions in regard to this. Quoting from the 
article: 


‘Recognizing, then, that ultimately the limit 
of space will compel weeding-out, and that to 
defer the work is uneconomical, I suggest that 
whenever a new catalog is in preparation, the 
stock should be examined and brought up to 
date. Obsolete scientific works should be dealt 
with in a drastic manner: old editions should 
be discarded for new ones. If there is no up- 
to-date edition of any particular work, put a 
better book by another author in its place. 
Nothing is more damaging to the reputation 
of a library than the circulation of books 
which, have become obsolete, and thereby tend 
to mislead the readers they are supposed to 
be instructing. The expense of keeping tech- 
nical works abreast of the time is admitted, 
but it will be better to purchase fewer books 
and keep them up to date than to accumulate 
works which can not be replaced when neces- 
sary.” 


Above all things avoid giving undue 
prominence to obsolete books by printing 
lists of them and by including many ref- 
erences to them in the catalog. 


Librarians will soon have 


The annual the annual report form sent 


ampere out by the Commission, for the 
statistical report to the Council and Com- 
mission. By our library law, the fiscal year 
of every free public library supported by 
taxation begins July 1. At this date the 
terms of three members on the old boards, 
and of two on the smaller boards, will ex- 
pire. The vacancies shall be reported by 
the directors to the common council, and 
new appointments or reappuintments made 
for a period of three years. The new 
board should be organized, new officers 
elected, and committees appointed, early in 
July. The statistical report of the board 
should be supplemented by a full statement 
in regard to the work and needs of the li- 
brary. It ought not to be difficult to fill 
out this annual report blank if simple rec- 
ords are carefully kept throughout the 
year. It is an easy matter if records are 
kept in the new forms recommended by 
the Commission, which give a summary al- 
ways brought to date. This is the libra- 
rian’s opportunity to bring the library be- 
fore the public and to keep people in- 
formed in regard to it. Accompanying the 
financial report should be a preliminary 
budget for the new year, which should be 
considered by the board.and presented to 
the Council early in the fall by a committee 
from the board. Once a year, just before 
the tax roll is made up, the Library board 
should send its representatives to the 
Council, asking for the necessary appropri- 
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ation, on the basis of a carefully prepared 
budget, and reinforced by figures from 
other libraries. 


a ee Bulletin No. 16 of the A. 
heck jase = A. committee on book buy- 

“© ing is an excellent article on 
reading ripe books, reprinted from the Jn- 
dependent. This bulletin ought to be dis- 
tributed to the readers as well as to mem- 
bers of book committees. The Commission 
has a few extra copies which will be sent 
upon request for loan desk distribution. 
When this supply is exhausted, it ought to 
be reprinted as a book mark and very 
freely used. 

The Commission has a supply of sets of 
these sixteen book marks, which will be 
sent, upon request, to members of library 
boards. Most committees are pretty well 
agreed upon excluding from buying lists 
new net books of non-fiction, and waiting 
until the net restriction is removed, but 
these bulletins give much other advice 
which might well be heeded. 

Members of boards frequently complain 
that they do not see library literature, and 
it is suggested that all library literature 
should be kept in a certain place in the li- 
brary, so that the trustees who come in for 
a few minutes may be sure of finding the 
new things. 


Book The Philadelphia Bookstore 
00 ey ae ; as 

company is still in a position 
to fill orders, and will soon 
have a new catalog of books at reduced 
prices. 

A clearance list from S. F. McLean & 
Co., 430 Sixth avenue., New York, offers 
some desirable books at 50 per cent. dis- 
count. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. offer odd vol- 
umes of the Nature library, which list at 
$3.50 a volume, for $1.85. They have re- 
cently advertised this library as a set at 
$31.50. in a subscription edition, bound in 
buckram, and said to be superior in bind- 
ing and makeup to the trade edition, which 
might be bought for $25.50. In view of the 
fact that this subscription edition is being 
very widely advertised, and many libra- 
rians have been considering it, it might be 
well to note the price of the trade edition, 
and to remember that at least one of the 
volumes has been offered in clearance lists 
at a greatly reduced rate. It would, how- 
ever, be an advantage to secure some of the 
volumes at the special rate offered for the 
slightly imperfect odd coptes of the sub- 
scription edition. 


buying 


The Carnegie library of 
Pittsburg has printed numbers 
2, 3, and 4 of its classified cat- 
alog, which may be had for goc, postpaid, 
and cover the classes 200-600. 


Some new 
aids 
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A. L. A. tract No. 5, Notes on the art 
section of a library, with hints on selection 
and buying, by C. A. Cutter, may be had 
from the A. L. A. Publishing board, 10Y%2 
Beacon street, Boston, for 5¢c, and is 
worth careful reading. 

The Boston Book company has issued 
A bibliography of articles relating to holi- 
days, which may be bought for 4oc. 


Useful Smith’s enamel steel signals 
pent better than bristol or zinc 
guides for the charging tray. 
They may be used on catalog cards, and 
may be had for the numbers 1 to 31,'letters 
A to Z, and for the months, in crimson, 
white, orange, and other colors, for $1.30 a 
hundred. It may be well to send for cir- 
culars to Chas. C. Smith, Exeter, Neb. 
The best colors are black on white, red, 
yellow, and orange. <A library set of 75 
signals costs 98c, postpaid. 
The Hansen & Van Winkel company 
write that the price of library lacquer has 
been raised to $1 a pint. 


Graded The Commission has ar- 
ranged with Miss Prentice 
and Miss Powers, authors of 
A children’s library, _ for 
wholesale rates of $15 per hundred or $100 
per thousand copies. A few librarians 
have signified a desire to buy 100 copies of 
this list for distribution to teachers. It 
certainly offers an excellent and inexpen- 
sive substitute for a complete finding list 
of children’s books, and it ought to be pos- 
sible for every library in the state to buy 
a number of copies. Orders should be sent 
to the Commission at once, that the pur- 
chase may be made through the Commis- 
sion and lowest rates secured. 


lists for 
teachers 


Club Before this time, librarians 

should have arranged with 
study clubs tor the purchase 
of books for next year’s work. It is desir- 
able that the clubs should make decision in 
regard to topics early in the spring and 
that books should be bought for use of the 


programs 


program committees. The clubs might be 
notified of specially good collections in the 
library, with suggestions for topics upon 
which the library is ina ‘position to supply 
good material” The library can well afford 
to put some money into books needed by 
club members, because aside from the work 
with the schools this isthe chief opportun- 
ity to help- students. 

As noted elsewhere, the Commission has 
a few study libraries upon English history, 
American history, American literature, 
Shakespeare, and some supplementary col- 
lections on other topics. These should be 
loaned only to the smaller libraries, and it 
might be well for the librarian to tell club 
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members of such aids. It is a good time 
to suggest, too, that some club, or section 
of a club, should give place on its pro- 
gram to the subject of children’s literature. 


Clubs planning history 
courses should have attention 
called to the History syllabus 
for secondary schools compiled by a com- 
mittee of the New England History Teach- 
ers’ association. This work includes, 
among other helpful things, topical outlines 
and references on ancient, mediaeval, and 
modern European, English, and American 
history. 

Topical outlines for history, travel, art, 
and literature should be bought for the use 
of clubs and students. Some of the most 
useful are given below. Ordinarily a good 
text book furnishes a working outline. 


Topical 
outlines 


History 

*Allen. History topics. Heath, 25c. 

*Allen. Reader’s guide to English history. 
Ginn, 25c. 

*Channing and Hart. 
history. Ginn, $2.15 

Foster, E. G. Reference manual and out- 
lines of U. S, history. New ed. Bloom- 
ington (Ill.). Pub. sch. pub. co., 30ce. 

*Goodrich. Greek and Roman history top- 
ics. Macmillan, 60c. 

Gordy & Twitchell. Pathfinder m Ameri- 
ean history. Lee & Shepard, $1.20. 

For grade use. 

Kent. Outline study of Hebrew history. 
Providence, Johnson, 1895. 

Sparks. Topical reference lists in Ameri- 
ean history, with introductory lists in 
English constitutional history. Ed. 2 
Columbus. A. H. Smyth, 

Wisconsin Free library commission. _Trav- 
eling reference library on U. S. history, 
with topical outlines. No charge. 

Free traveling library. Ser. G. Cat- 
alog contains list of books on the Revo- 
lution with study outline by Prof. Tur- 
ner. No charge. 

Wisconsin state historical society. Sug- 
gestive outlines for the study of the his- 
tory of the Middle West. 1901. No 
charge. 

—— Suggestive outline for the study of 
~~ ‘Wisconsin history. No charge. 


Literature 
a eg 


Guide to American 


How to study Shakespeare. Ser. 
-3. 3 v. Doubleday, ea. 
Hodgkins. Guide to the study of 19th cen- 
tury authors. Heath, 60c. 
same may be had in leaflets. 
$3 per : 
McMahan. Study class: 
student of English literature. 


ea. 5e. 


a guide for the 
McClurg, 


List of general reading in English 
Pease-Lewis 


$1. 
Phelps. 
literature. New Haven. 
Co., 5e. 
Porter & Clark. 
grams. Crowell, $1.50. 
*Roe. American authors and their birth- 


Browning study pro- 


days. Houghton, 15c. 

*——.- Studies in Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes and Lowell. Houghton, 15c. 
*Welsh. English masterpiece course. Sil- 

ver, 75c. 
*Winchester. Five short courses of reading 
in English literature. Ginn, 5 
Art 
*Bureau of university travel. (201 Claren- 
don St., Boston.) Outlines for the study 
of art. $1.25 a year. (8 issues.) 
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*Farrar (Unity Bldg., Chicago.) Art top- 
ics in the history ‘of sculpture, painting 
and architecture. Ed. 5 enl. $1.25. 

Travel 

*Farrar (Unity Bldg., Chicago). Travel 
class topic papers, with references for 
— and study. (29 subjects) each 

ic. 

Bureau of university travel. Travel topics. 

Rolfe’s satchel guide to Europe Brdeker or 
Murray for outlines, supplemented by 
books of travel. 

Missions 

Brain. Fifty 
U.S. Cc. B. 

Mason. Lux Christi: an outline study of 
India. Macmillan, 50c. 

Griffis. Dux Christi. Macmillan, 50c. 


missionary programmes. 
35¢ 


Aid : A teacher's reference collec- 
per fos tion, such as that made by the 
teachers Brooklyn public library, and 
noted in the last Bulletin, might be made 
for teachers attending the summer insti- 
tutes as well as for the teachers in the local 
schools. Most librarians have occasion at 
some time to advise teachers in regard to 
the care of school libraries. We are now 
fortunate in being able to suggest that they 
should secure the A. L. A. catalog for the 
outline of the classification, making it un- 
necessary to buy anything else for a small 
library. 

Popular mechanics, a 
monthly published in Chi- 
cago at $1 a year, is an il- 
lustrated magazine devoted 
to new machinery, inventions, and devices, 
and is much liked by young people. The 
annual summary, Shop notes, has been 
made for 1905, and sells in cloth at $1, 
paper soc. It is an excellent reference 
book. 

The Home needlework magazine, quar- 
terly, is published by the Florence Publish- 
ing Co., Florence, Mass., for 50c a year. It 
is said to be quite popular among people 
who do fancy work. 


Ciditiiies The Commission has a lim- 
‘aiaiaie ited supply of the statistics 

~ sheets which have been sent 
each year to the public libraries, and the 
sheets for the coming year will be sent to 
libraries in order of postal application. 
Those too late in making application will 
be obliged to secure them from the Demo- 
crat Printing Co., Madison, at 6c a sheet. 
This new form includes two months to a 
sheet instead of two months to a page, as 
formerly, and has more space for foreign 
books, branches, etc., making it more de- 
sirable for large libraries. 


Four state bulletins, which 
may be had upon application 
to the department at Madi- 
son, contain interesting articles and notes. 
Address the State board of health, Dairy 
and food commission, Agricultural experi- 
ment station, Geological and natural his- 
tory survey. 


Some 
inexpensive 
magasines 


State 
publications 
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SOME THINGS THE MADISON PUBLIC LIBRARY DOES 


Miss Hannau ELLIs, 


Work with the schoo! duplicate collec- 
tion is the most important part of our chil- 
dren’s work. The first matter of conse- 
quence in this work is the choice of books. 
These schoolroom libraries being small we 
must be sure to send just the right books. 
We send good editions of the classics and 
try to keep out, as far as possible, mediocre 
books. As there are, however, always a 
few children without imaginations vivid 
enough to enjoy anything that makes a de- 
mand beyond their very mieager exper- 
iences, we must put in a few things that 
they will like, so that reading will be a 
pleasure to them. 

We follow the school program of study 
as closely as we can, hoping that the inter- 
est in the subject studied will influence 
the child to read a piece of literature, and 
vice versa, that some interesting book will 
make the child eager in his work. We be- 
gan by putting books in all grades except 
the first two, and last year we started with 
the Walter Crane picture books in the first 
and second grades, and since then we have 
added the Caldicott picture books. We 
bought five copies each of the paper cov- 
ered Crane and Caldicott books (they can 
be made over into scrap books), and are 
adding a few more expensive books as we 
can, like the Deming Indian books, Adel- 
borg’s Clean Peter, Loomis’ New Mother 
Goose, some of the Kate Greenaway 
books, and lately the cheap and delightful 
Peter Rabbit and Benjamin Bunny. 

It seems to us that for a child’s first 
books nothing could be better than these 
Crane and Caldicott picture books. The 
Crane books especially make the strongest 
possible appeal to his aesthetic nature and 
the stories are classic fairy tales and nurs- 
ery rhymes. The decorative value of the 
Caldicott books is not as great, but the 
drawings are full of character and humor 
and should be a part of every child’s in- 
heritance. He should be protected from 
inane books whose decorations rival the 
advertising calendar. 

Some one has said that even though the 
ancient classical course seems to be in dan- 
ger of disappearing from our American 
universities, still we have Mother Goose, 
and doubtless an allusion to Simple Simon 
will always be understood. This person 
would be encouraged if she knew how 
much delight children are getting out of 
stories from the ancient classical literature. 
The average boy of a dozen years is as 
interested i in the Trojan war as in the Rus- 
sian-Japanese conflict. If the public li- 


Children's Librarian 


brary can be the means of giving to the 
common people through the children the 
great stories of mytho!ogy and folk-lore, it 
may help somewhat to save us from being 
possessed absolutely by the commercial ma- 
terialistic spirit that threatens us. 

Visits. Next in importance after the 
choice of hooks are the visits to the 
schools, surely the most practical way of 
bringing teachers and children and _ li- 
brarian together. 

The first visits are spent in giving rea- 
sons for the careful use of books: the fine 
things we enjoy in them; the labor, time 
and money that goes into the making of 
them: and especially reasons for taking 
care of them because they are public prop- 
ertv. After that the visits are occupied 
with hearing from the chifdren about the 
hooks and trying to interest them in the 
best. When you go into a room where 
“In the davs of Giants” or “The Red true 
story book” has been for a month and not 
been read, you are glad vou came. In the 
seventh and eighth grades sometime dur- 
ing the year a short talk about the mean- 
ing and use of title page, table of contents 
and index. is given and a general outline 
of the classification. You are doubtless 
familiar with our plan of teaching the use 
of the catalog by contests. 

We have a small collection of pictures 
that the teachers use in their geography 
and historv classes. We want a large 
enough collection with duplicates enough 
to send to each grade a group of pictures 
relating to the subjects studied. 

Teacher's Meetings. Our especial desire 
for this vear’s work has been to interest 
the teachers in knowing the books. Know- 
ing the children so well, if they knew the 
books, the book that would give needed 
encouragement or awakening might be put 
oftener in the child’s hands. Our plan for 
this work is given in our last report. The 
teachers assure us it is a good plan, but it 
has not proved as successful as we hoped. 
When the time for the meeting comes a 
good many teachers send excuses; they 
are too tired or too busy; they say they 
have so many demands that they are not 
equal to them all. When we get into our 
new building and have a place where the 
meetings can he held afternoons after 
school possibly it will be easier to get raore 
teachers to come. 

In the seventh and eighth grades we 
have relieved the teachers of the mechan- 
ical part of the work by having librarians 
chosen from among the pupils. These li- 
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brarians are chosen at the mrst of the term 
as soon as the new books come, and then 
they have a meeting at the library and the 
charging system is explainea and any mat- 
ter they are in doubt about talked over. 
This plan is working very well. 

Parents’ Interest. It ought to be more 
important for the parents to know the chil- 
dren’s books, than for the teachers. This 
fall we tried to interest the educational 
department of the Woman’s club in the 
subject, with the result that they may do 
something practical in the way of study- 
ing children’s books next year. Their 
plan for work this year 1s especially inter- 
esting to us. They engaged a competent 
person to give the teachers a course of lec- 
tures on the classic stories of mythology, 
and hoped to arouse such an interest in 
the subject that the children would act out 
these stories and so enter into them in a 
very vital way. This work is not yet 
started, there being numerous stone walls 
yet to remove, but they expect to start 
soon, 

But the mothers who are not club 
women and have little time, if they have 
inclination to read, are the ones we should 
help to a knowledge of tne books their 
children are getting ideas of life from, and 
this is to be our next work. The intel- 
lectual and moral training of children 
seems to be given more and more to the 
public; but will not the child be better off 
if more of this responsibility is taken back 
into the home? Surely the mother knows 
the needs of her child better than any out- 
sider. A woman said yesterday, “I haven’t 
any idea what sort of books my boy reads, 
but he gets them at the public library and 
I suppose he won't get bad books there!” 
He will not of course get a bad book but 
he may possibly get a good book that will 
not be good for him. 

Vacation. Vacation time 1s one ot our 
opportunities. If we could find each 
child’s “bent,” it would be an excellent 
time to help him develop it, while he is 
free from text books and required lessons. 
Last year just before school closed we dis- 
tributed a list of “Nature Questions,” sug- 
gested by John Burroughs, and offered a 
prize for the best list of answers to be 
handed in by September. The questions 
were interesting but difficult, so difficult 
that no lists were handed in; but a good 
number of children were so much inter- 
ested in the questions that they worked 
hard at them till discouraged by the hope- 
lessness of getting some or them. These 
interested ones hunted through our few 
shelves of science, and found some answers 
in the books, and some answers they found 
by their own investigation. Such a plan 
is worth trying every year, even if only a 
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few children are incited to closer observa- 
tion and the wish to investigate for them- 
selves. Of course the plan would be bet- 
ter with fewer very hard yuestions. 

We wished to have several illustrated 
talks during the summer on nature sub- 
jects, but had only two, one on Birds and 
one on Shells. This spring we are plan- 
ning to have more. 

Yhere is one possible disadvantage in 
putting the books in the school rooms, the 
danger of making the children feel that the 
reading of them is another duty,—that the 
books are there because the “grown ups” 
think they'll “do them good.” When you 
go into a room where they haven't read 
any of the books and the teacher says, 
“Children, I should think you'd be 
ashamed not to have read these good 
books,’ you can see at once the rebellious 
attitude of the children, and sympathize 
with them, I hope. 

It seems to be the most fatal mistake to 
let a child know you have any other mo- 
tive in recommending a book, than simply 
to give him pleasure,—and indeed that is 
what we want to do,—to help him find 
pleasure in the finest things. 

In this day when even in the little towns 
in Wisconsin, children having such vastly 
different inheritances,—Irish, Norwegian 
Polish, German and so on,—are to be made 
into American citizens, the most patriotic 
service we can do is to help the public 
schools, and this makes the school work so 
important a part of children’s work. 

There are the boys and girls who drop 
out of school to go to work at about high 
school age or less, that we should not for- 
get. They are missing so much that the 
other children are getting who have stayed 
in school, that if the library can help make 
it up to them, it would surely be worth 
trying to do. Clubs of various sorts seem 
to offer some chance for doing such a 
work. 


INTEREST IN FORGOTTEN BOOKS 


Manitowoc News: The exhibit of lan- 
tern slides picturing Swiss scenery at the 
library hall last week has caused an un- 
precedented demand at the public library 
for books upon Switzerland. This has 
brought to the front some hitherto unused 
books, some that belonged to the old Jones 
library. _Among them are the travels of 
Bayard Taylor among the Alps, and Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Sunny Memories of Foreign 
Lands.” Readers of these old time books 
have had a happy surprise. They have 
found accounts of travel which are also lit- 
erature. These books were published be- 
fore books of travel were made up, as so 
many are nowadays, by consulting encyclo- 
pedias and guide books. 
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TRAVELING LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


A traveling library institute, intended 
primarily for the librarians of the Winne- 
bago county traveling libraries, was held 
April 22 at Oshkosh. The program em- 
braced the following addresses and talks: 


Address of welcome, Judge C. D. Cleveland, 
president Oshkosh library board. 

“The Winnebago county system,’ W. H. 
Hesse, ‘president Winnebago county board of 
libraries. 

“Report of Winnebago county libraries,” 
Miss Emily Turner, supervising librarian. 

Reports from traveling libraries, by the li- 
brarians. 

“The 
reader,” 
Algoma. 

“Traveling library and the school,” George 
C. Overton, county superintendent. 

“Periodical literature,” President R. H. Hal- 
sey, Oshkosh Normal school. 

“Traveling libraries in America,” Miss L. E. 
Stearns, visitor Wisconsin Free Library com- 
mission, 


library and the country 
Howlett, librarian town of 


traveling 
Mrs. C. J. 


QUESTION BOX 


FRANK A. HUTCHINS 


[Norr.—Questions and answers in this de- 
partment must necessarily be brief. Librarians 
and directors must sometimes consider pecu- 
liar local conditions in applying principles, es- 
pecially in larger libraries, as this department 
is intended for libraries with meager incomes. ] 


What penalty should be 


ver-due books? 


CONDUCTED BY MR. 


imposed for 


The matter of fines in such cases is a 
vexed one and requires tact at the deliv- 
ery desk. Briefly stated the Commission 
recommends (Handbook series No. 1) a 
fine of one cent a day (including Sundays 
and holidays) for each day of overtime. 
After ten days a second notice is sent to 
the delinquent borrower and five cents 
added on that account. 

The whole matter of fines, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, may be treated in a 
different manner in the library where the 
librarian and an assistant know each pa- 
tron and book from that which is advis- 
able in a large library. There are many 
complications. A will retain a book that 
is daily sought, for two weeks overtime, 
without using it, and then pay his fine as 
a joke. B will haggle over a fine of two 
cents and regard it as an imposition. C 
may be a small boy who has just begun to 
draw books. His first delinquency may be 
from ignorance and his request to his 
father for a few pennies may result in his 
being forbidden to go to the library. D 
may be a poor woman who stands in awe 
of the library and feels a fine as a dis- 
grace. Again, some books are constantly 
in demand and others could be kept out 
for months without inconveniencing any 
one. 
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In a broad way the writer would prefer 
not to think or speak of such a collection 
as a “penalty,” nor even as a “fine,” but to 
call it a charge. It is necessary to have 
such a charge to secure the business-like 
handling of the books and it is necessary 
to enforce the rules impartially. Keeping 
these facts in mind the librarian should 
seek every means of making them hinder 
the work of getting the best use of her 
books as little as possible. 


May the secretary of a library board re- 
ceive compensation for that service? 

No. Section 932 expressly forbids any 
payment to a director for services. In a 
few cases directors have served temporar- 
ily as librarians but they can not be paid, 
legally, from public funds for such work. 


May a director of a library sell supplies 
to it? 

_No. Section 4549 forbids such transac- 
tions under penalties which include im- 
prisonment. 


May county boards make appropriations 
to county traveling libraries at other than 
annual meetings? 

Certainly, provided that the total annual 
appropriations do not exceed the legal 
limit. 

Now that magazines are so well indexed 
through the Poole and Reader's guide sys- 
tems, is it necessary to go to any consid- 
erable trouble or expense to secure in- 
dexes to the separate volumes before bind- 
ing? 

It is hard to get the index pages for the 
early volumes of magazines, and in view 
of the fact that librarians universally de- 
pend upon the indexes mentioned above, it 
seems unnecessary to go to any great trou- 
ble or expense to secure the volume in- 
dexes. These, however, supplement other 
indexes by the author and title entries, and 
if they are available, will be found useful 
for this purpose for the earlier volumes. 


COLLEGE LIBRARIES 


rr a The dedication 
aa Green Memorial library took 
AS place in Merrill hall March 
17. There was a large attendance. In ad- 
dition to several musical numbers, the pro- 
gram included the following: 

Address by Mr. Ira B. Smith, president of 
the Board of trustees. 

Statement by the chairman of the Building 
committee, Mr. H. L. Chapman. 

Statement by the librarian, Miss Florence 
B. Weissert. 

Address by Dr. E. A. Birge, dean of the 
University of Wisconsin and president of the 
Wisconsin Library association. 

Address by Dr. Edw. D. Eaton, president of 
Beloit college. 


of the new 
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Dedication address by Mr. ‘eid E. Legler, 
“The Printed Book: a symbol. 

The dedication hymn, “The Common- 
vealth of books,” which was sung by the 
students, was written for the occasion by 
Miss Floretta Georgina Elmore. 


Dr. Birge’s address was a delightful 
bookish talk, informal and intimate in 
tone—the ripened thought of a true book- 
lover. 

It has been decided by the 
eceamasine authorities of Lawrence uni- 
1 ples “? versity to locate the new col- 
avr lege library on the campus at 
the corner of Union street and College 
avenue. The building will face west, the 
rear entrance being on Union street. The 
stacks will accommodate 100,000 volumes, 
and provision will be made in the base- 
ment for public documents. On the main 
floor there will be six seminary rooms, 
one small lecture room, a large reading 
room, a periodical room, a reference room, 
librarian’s room, and the room for cata- 
logers. 


Lawrence 


; Ripon college is the first 
Ripon college in the United States 
College to be a beneficiary under the 
new policy of Andrew Carnegie to endow 
colleges. Dr. Richard C. Hughes, presi- 
dent of Ripon college, recently announced 
that Ripon college had refused Mr. Car- 
negie’s offer of a Carnegie library, but had 
instead secured a gift of $20,000 as an en- 
dowment for the present college library, 
conditional upon the raising of $20,000 
among other friends of the school. 

The Carnegie endowment was _ secured 
through Justice James A. Blanchard of 
the New York supreme court, a Ripon 
graduate of the class of 1871. Dr. Hughes 
has made some progress in raising the 
other $20,000. This will give the Ripon 
college library the largest endowment of 
any Wisconsin college library. 


PROGRESS AT LA CROSSE 


{In an exhaustive and suggestive report sub- 
mitted to the La Crosse library board by Miss 
Mary A. Smith, librarian, a resume is given of 
the year’s work. The trustees are entitled to 
great credit for bringing about many import- 
ant improvements, whereby the number of bor- 
rowers has increased 100 per cent. and the 
usefulness of the library has been immensely 
broadened in scope. A few extracts from the 
report are given herewith.] 


The principal changes are the establish- 
ment of a children’s room, opening of the 
North Side branch, establishment of an 
open shelf room and access to shelves, in- 
creased shelving and seating room in the 
reading and reference rooms, additions to 


list of periodicals for the reading room, 
and circulation of current numbers of per- 
iodicals 

The rules and regulations of the library 
have been revised, granting more liberal 
privileges to borrowers and the hours of 
opening increased so that the library is 
now open from 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. on week 
days and from 2 to 6 p. m. on Sundays. 

Since April 1, 1904, 3,767 new readers 
have registered at the library, beside a 
large number who have reregistered, mak- 
ing a total of 7,433 readers who. have cards 
in force at this date. This increase dou- 
bles the number of readers at the time of 
the last report. Of this number, 1,507 are 
children and many adult registrations are 
the direct result of the opening of the chil- 
dren’s room. 

A considerable group of new readers has 
been brought to the library by the German 
books received in January. 

The total number of books circulated 
during the year was 40,239. This is an in- 
crease of 5,079 over the circulation of last 
year. 

The very essence of a library is a suffi- 
cient supply of books and the opening of 
the children’s room and of the branch on 
the North Side has taxed to the utmost 
our supply of live books. In order to hold 
the readers whom we have thus gained, we 
must have more frequent and larger pur- 
chases. 

In the purchase of books an effort has 
been made to consult the various interests 
in the city, at the same time keeping up 
with the most important new books. To 
accomplish this end, club programs, de- 
bating societies, local industries, and stu- 
dents of special subjects have been consid- 
ered and in addition a systematic effort 
has been made to build up the scientific and 
industrial sections of the library. 

The collection of German books re- 
ceived by subscription from the Wiscon- 
sin Free Library commission has proved 
very popular. The number of readers of 
these books is constantly increasing. 

The opening of the children’s room in 
March has been the most important event 
of the library year. 


Previous to the opening of the room, 
short talks about the children’s room were 
given by the children’s librarian in the 
room of eight school buildings and appli- 
cation blanks were distributed in each of 
these rooms. These were filled out and 
returned to the library by the teachers. 

The room was opened to the children on 
March 4th with 1,025 card holders and a 
collection of 850 books. The first day’s 
circulation cleared the shelves so that we 
were obliged to close the room at 6 o’clock 
instead of at 8 for lack of books. 
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This lack of books is the problem which 
is still facing us. We now have _ 1,507 
readers and 1,200 books, and because of 
our insufficient supply can give out each 
day only the books as they are returned 
so that the books will soon be worn out 
with the many times each has to be issued 
and there is little opportunity to select 
books suitable for each individual child. 

In spite of the fact that many parents 
are not allowing their children to take 
books until our supply is sufficient and not- 
withstanding the fact that the children are 
limited to one book at a time and two 
books a week, the supply is still far from 
sufficient. Not infrequently we have had 
to ask those who live near to give up books 
to children who would otherwise have a 
lone walk in vain. 

The problem of supplying 1,507 children 
with 1,200 books and bringing in new 
readers, as those already registered are but 
one-third of the children attending schools, 
is of the greatest importance. Beside this 
need and in line with it is the need of es- 
tablishing a school duplicate collection. 
Many teachers have made application for 
books to be used in the school rooms for 
supplementary reading, but on account of 
the lack of books this could not be done. 

The general interest shown by parents, 
teachers and friends in this work is a great 
inspiration to those who are trying to 
carry it on and their gifts help to make 
the work successful. The children’s room 
has been the recipient of many and gen- 
erous gifts. Mrs. Elsie Scott contributed 
$300 for the furnishing of the room. The 
Twentieth Century club contributed $71.60, 
proceeds of two art lectures given for the 
benefit of the room. This sum was gen- 
erously increased bv gifts from Mrs. 
James Vincent and Mrs. R. E. Osborne 
and has been expended for books. The 
Urquhart Lee Parliamentary club  con- 
tributed $13.24 for books and the La 
Crosse chapter, D. A. R.. has contributed 
$s0 to the book fund. With other gifts 
the children’s room has received a total of 
$322.30 for furnishing and $140.44 for 
books. Beside these gifts the La Crosse 
Woman’s club of North La Crosse has 
voted to donate a picture of Sir Galahad 
for the room. 

Not the least valuable have been the 
gifts of the children themselves who have 
donated books from their own libraries to 
relieve the need. 


USE OF CHILDREN’S BOOKMARKS 
IN LIBRARIES 


Marinette. The attractive bookmarks 
issued by the Wisconsin commission in the 
spring of 1903 suggested the following 
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plan for encouraging thoughtful reading 
and careful use of books by the children: 

Each bookmark contains a list of ten 
books suitable for designated grades, and 
each grade is represented by at least three 
lists. 

Two weeks before school closed a talk 
on vacation reading and the care of books 
Was given in every school room in the city 
schools from the first to the sixth grades, 
and the bookmark plan was explained. 

Bookmarks were not distributed indis- 
criminately, but the children were told to 
ask for them at the library. 

Each child was given the set of book- 
marks suitable for his age and allowed to 
select the one he wanted. He was also en- 
couraged to examine the books on the lists 
before making a choice. 

The child’s name was written at the top 
of the bookmark finally selected, and his 
name and address, date taken, and series 
number of the bookmark were entered on 
a manilla card, catalog size. These cards 
were filed alphabetically for future refer- 
ence, and all bookmarks taken later were 
entered there. 

When a book was changed the date was 
also stamped on the bookmark in the left 
margin opposite the title. 

When every book on a list had been 
read the date of return of the last book 
was entered on the manila card, and the 
child received a small ribbon badge. 

Each bookmark had its own badge made 
of ribbon as near the color of the book- 
mark as possible. 

New copies of books had been pur- 
chased for the exclusive use of children 
who wished to use the bookmarks in the 
wav proposed. These books were all du- 
plicates and were placed on special shelves. 
The main purpose of this special collection 
was to prevent the children from becoming 
discouraged, as many of the books were 
already popular arid seldom on the shelves. 

Dennison labels were used to distinguish 
grades, and different lists in each grade. 
For example, hearts were chosen for first 
and second grade bookmarks, and the three 
lists in the series were distinguished by 
red, green, and gold 

These labels were placed on the book- 
mark, on the back of each book above the 
usual label. and on the ribbon badges. 

The hooks bearing the same label in 
shane and color were kept together on the 
shelves. and the label on the bookmark 
enabled the child to quickly find his par- 
ticular books. The labels on the books 
assisted in keeping the collection separate. 

The children reading from the book- 
marks belonged in an informal way to 
clubs named from the bookmarks, Santa 
Claus club, Arabian Nights club and so on. 
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A child could read from as many book- 
marks as he desired, but was not given a 
badge unless a list was completed. 

In this way a child might belong to sev- 
eral clubs if he chose, or could read from 
the bookmarks and not belong to any. 

Reading from the special lists did not 
prohibit the use of other books, if pre- 
ferred. The books were in such demand 
that it was sometimes several months be- 
fore all titles on a list could be secured. 

When specially interested the children 
learned to look for the duplicates in the 
regular collection. 

After a reasonable time elapsed it was 
planned to have meetings of the various 
clubs from time to time. 

The Arabian Nights club held its first 
meeting one Saturday afternoon in July, 
1904, with nine children present. Notices 
had been sent to children who had read 
from this bookmark, and a guessing con- 
test was announced. 

Eight questions concerning the books on 
the list had been prepared. The questions 
related to characters and incidents in the 
books and were written one at a time on 
a blackboard. Three minutes were al- 
lowed for answering each question. At 
the end of the time, answers were called 
for, and a record kept of those who an- 
swered correctly. The children had their 
bookmarks, which they were allowed to 
consult for author and title. 

One hov answered every question, and 
none of the children answered less than 
four. although it had been a year since 
the bookmarks were distributed. 

In almost every instance a little encour- 
agement secured the telling of the entire 
story, and what one failed to remember 
the others were eager to supply. 

The immediate result of this meeting was 
that nearly everv child present took away 
with him a book from the list which he 
had either not read, or had forgotten. 

The clubs thus formed were entirely in- 
formal, and the only test of membership 
was to read one or more books from the 
bookmark list. 

The purnose was to encourage the chil- 
dren to think about what they read. and 
incidentally to secure better care of the 
books. 

Tt was the intention to have meetings of 
each club at irregular intervals, and to de- 
vise something new for each meeting. 

The enthusiasm and interest of the chil- 
dren proved the success of the experiment 
as far as it went. 

The plan itself has manv possibilities for 
encouraging good reading, and becoming 
acatiainted with the tastes and needs of in- 
dividual children. ; 

Jutta E. Etttort. 
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Portage. The librarian stands in many 
relations to the public. One of the most 
important of these is that of guide and di- 
rector in the matter of reading. By judi- 
cious and well directed efforts she may 
very materially raise the standard of read- 
ing in any community. By many she will 
be recognized, if not as an authority, at 
least as well capable of giving advice, and 
will be approached to that end. But her 
duty to the reading public does not end 
here. It is not alone to the inquiring that 
her efforts are to be directed, but even 
more to the indifferent and listless reader, 
to the reader wedded to low standards at- 
tracted by the sensational, aroused by a 
mere passing interest. 

One of the most important problems for 
librarians is how to bring the best books 
into use. Much may be accomplished with 
adult readers by making use of the differ- 
ent devices for bringing into notice these 
best books and by suggestion and advice, 
most carefully studied and considered as 
to the time and manner of its offering. 
The personal equation is a most important 
element in the make-up of the librarian, 
and her efforts here will bear fruit in pro- 
portion as she is possessed of that natural 
delicacy and tact which gives her timely 
warning not to make herself obnoxious or 
displeasing to the sensitive reader. 

But the most promising field of labor 
which even the ordinary librarian may en- 
ter with assurance of comparatively full 
returns for her efforts, is among the chil- 
dren. Here, with all embarrassments ban- 
ished and with low tastes, adverse ten- 
dencies and vicious habits not yet estab- 
lished, with the eagerness and alertness of 
children for whatever of interest mav be 
offered them, much may be accomplished 
in cultivating a taste for the best in litera- 
ture. If we can direct the reading of the 
children of today. that of the adult genera- 
tion of tomorrow will take care of itself. 
Tt is desirable, then, that the librarian 
should use everv instrumentality to work 
this facile clay into comely and enduring 
shape. Required readings in the grades of 
the schools will chain the attention of pu- 
nils for a considerable time, but with these 
fixed tasks accomplished a roving fancy 
will he likely to misdirect them without 
proper guidance and directing influence. 

A very practical and successful means 
for directing the children’s reading, I have 
found in the book lists prepared by the 
Wisconsin Free Library commission and 
printed and sold by the Democrat Printing 
company of Madison. These lists are ar- 
ranged in six different grades. with three 
courses each, and, in general, with ten 
books in each course. These books have 
been very carefully selected, covering all 
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phases of literature, and when any pupil 
has read the three courses of his grade, 
as many have done, he has read thirty of 
the best books published, a fact in itself of 
the greatest educational value to the child. 
These lists in the form of bookmarks 
printed on different colored paper, are in 
their make-up attractive to the reader. 
His fancy is again caught by the pleasing 
and suggestive titles; his interest is 
aroused and kept alive by conferences with 
his fellows who are reading the same 
courses; while a lagging interest in any 
book, more heavy or less attractive to a 
particular taste, is quickened by the desire 
to complete the course and secure recog- 
nition. This last is brought about by post- 
ing in the library a roll of honor with the 
names of all who complete a course, and at 
the same time posting a like roll in the 
school which the pupil attends. Emula- 
tion, in a measure, comes in as an element, 
which, as it exists, the librarian may fairly 
use, although it is not to be unduly culti- 
vated in the readers. 

In inaugurating this work, several prom- 
ising children in the different wards were 
quietly started and at its completion their 
names were placed upon the bulletins. A 
large proportion of children are inclined 
to be suspicious and to hold aloof when 
invited to anything as formal and labor- 
ious as a course in reading, and it was not 
till this class saw that they were losing 
something desirable that others were get- 
ting that they came trooping in to ask for 
the courses. Thus by diplomacy was ac- 
complished what, in some instances at 
least, could not have been brought about 
in any other way. 

When our libvary closed in November, 
owing to an epidemic, one hundred and 
seventy-seven courses had been completed 
and one hundred and thirty-six children 
were then engaged in reading uncompleted 
courses. The books read were of a far 
better class than the children would have 
selected of themselves or have accepted at 
the suggestion of the librarian. For the 
effort put forth, perhaps nothing has 
proved more satisfactory in its results. 

Mrs. W. G. CLouGH. 


Dr. Reuben G. Thwaites, 


ea ? 

hoses secretary of the Wisconsin 
: istorical societ requests 

collections h Me = 


that librarians writing for the 
publications of the society, indicate specifi- 
cally what is needed to complete sets. Of 
many of the publications the supply is so 
limited that it is desired to avoid sending 
copies unless really needed. It is espe- 
cially desired to avoid duplication. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH OF BOOKS 


DEDICATION HYMN, BY MISS FLORETTA 
GEORGINA EL MORE 


[Sung by the students of the Milwaukee-Dow- 
ner college, on the occasion of the Greene 
Memorial Library dedication, March 17.]} 


I. 


Countless Thy gifts, oh God; 

To us Thy children given, 

The changing beauties of this world, 
The promise of Thy heaven. 

But this day we rejoice, 

With rapt and reverent looks, 

For that fair country where we stray, 
The Commonwealth of Books. 


II. 


Year after year rolls by, 

Heaven’s blue itself pales gray. 

The bud that blossomed paints the ground 
Great Nature fades away. 

But lo, our lives grow strong, 

By seeing undismayed 

Those beacons on the heights of Truth, 
The books great minds have made. 


III. 


When to their temple’s calm 

We come in hope at last, 

Our doubts retreat in shame, before 
Rare spirits of the past. 

Our hearts are healed by faith 

In wonders that they find, 

And at the altar of great books 

We dedicate our mind. 


IV. 


Thou who preservest Truth 

To Thee the praise we give, 

Grant that within these stately walls 
It may forever live 

Lord of each true ideal 

That toward Thy God-head looks, 
Oh make us worthy members of 
The Commonwealth of Books! 


Uninevaity Librarian Walter Smith of 

oy the Wisconsin University is 
ubilee : saetat: 
sending to every public library 
in the state a copy of the Ju- 
bilee volume recently issued under his di- 
rection. It will prove of great interest, 
and librarians will do well to call the at- 
tention of their patrons to it through the 
local newspapers. 


Volime 
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BOOK PLATES FOR 


Numerous large gifts of books, or con- 
siderable sums of money for the purchase 
of books, have been given to a number of 
libraries in Wisconsin during the past de- 
cade. Unforturately, some of these gifts 
have been coupled with a condition that 
the books so acquired shall comprise little 
special collections to be kept together in an 
alcove or on certain shelves. This greatly 
restricts their usefulness, as they would be 
more frequently consulted if included in 
the general collection, where they would be 


STUDY LIBRARIES FOR SMALL 
CLUBS 


In the coming year the Commission 
hopes to extend and improve its service to 
small study clubs of the state. The clubs 
are now planning work for the fall and 
should address the Commission if they de- 
sire help, stating subjects proposed for 
study, general aim and method of work 
and number of members. 

At the present time the Commission has 
libraries on the following subjects: two 
on general United States history; four on 
American literature from the Colonial pe- 
riod to the present time; two on Shakes- 
peare; two on English history; one each 
on English literature of the Victorian 
period, on Germany, on Modern Italy and 
on Japan. An outline or text book accom- 
panies each library, and programs age 
made for part of them. To a limited ex- 
tent the Commission will be able to buy li- 
braries on subjects chosen by clubs, pro- 
vided the subjects are of interest general 
enough to be popular with other clubs. 
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placed but for the proviso imposed by the 
donor. The practice is growing of placing 
a special book-plate within the covers of 
the books, designating the collection to 
which each book belongs and permitting 
the placing of each with the class where it 
properly belongs. This is the case in the 
Milwaukee public library, special book- = 
plates bearing testimony to the liberality of 
Mr. Aug. Uihlein, who gave $5,000 for | 
hooks; Mrs. Matthew Keenan, who gave 
$10,000, and Mrs. W. H. Metcalf, $10,000. 


The only cost to clubs for these libraries 
is the cost of transportation. Application 
blanks will be sent on request, and the 
Commission will be glad to receive infor- 
mation of small clubs needing help from 
librarians, members of large clubs not re-; 
quiring assistance, or any others interested 
in this work. ; 


Fond du Lac. L. A. Williams, a mem-} 
ber of the library board, has expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of widening the in- 
fluence and usefulness of the library by 
means of branch stations. He advocates 
that one be established at North Fond du 
Tac. one on Scott street and one in the 
Seventh ward. He advocates the use of 
school-houses for sub-stations, f 

Marshfield. A reading room for factory 
men and boys is soon to be opened. 

Merrill. A branch library will soon be: 
placed in the Sixth ward school. 

Stevens Point. Funds have been col- 
lected to furnish a men’s club room on the} 
lower floor of the library building. 





